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ambitious chief had let loose an army of rob- 
bers, collected from the gallies and jails of 
Europe. Left to meet the shock unaided, and 
assailed by an enemy whose numbers seemed 
to have no limits, the unhappy Albigenses 
were driven from one fastness to another, chief 
after chief was slain in battle, or met a more 
dreadful death at the hands of the executioner, 
yet the little band of fugitives steadily refused 
to make any compromise of their faith. One 
by one, they fell into the hands of their ene- 
mies—the whole race was exterminated; and 
for three centuries, not a voice was heard 
among the beautiful vallies of Languedoc to 
testify to that faith, for which they had suffered 
unto death. Such is a brief and very imper- 
fect sketch of the earliest martyrs to the pro- 
testant faith. We propose, on another occa- 
sion, to trace as briefly the history of their 
brethren the Waldens@s. P. 2. 

i. — jf 

AGRICULTURAL ENTERPRISE. 

If a correct inference may be drawn from 
the effect uponjioeur own minds, the article be- 
low will be read with a peculiar relish. It ex- 
emplifies, in a striking manner, the vast amount 
of good which may be accomplished by the re- 
solute and judicious application of a vigorous 
intellect, to useful and practical purposes; and 
it ought to operate as an encouragement and 
incitement to others. The gratitication will 
be enhanced, to most of our readers, from the 
circumstance that the individual who achieved 
this astonishing transformation of an unpro- 
ductive “ wilderness into a fruitful field,”’ was 
a descendant of Robert Barclay, the Apolo- 
gist, and that the Ury here mentioned, was the 
place of that illustrious man’s nativity, and his 
residence during the greater part of his life. 

The Barclay family has produced several 
yarn eminent in different departments, 
ana might furnish materials for an interesting 
memoir, which we should be pleased that some 
one of our gifted contributors would prepare 

° gfor our columns. 

4 article in the Qua rterly Review, for Oc- 
r, 1827, on *“* Agriculture and Rent,”’ con- 
tains the following, as one of several specimens 
* to show that the prosperity and wealth of the 
British empire do not, exclusively or principal- 
ly, originate in its manufacturing and commer- 

cial industry. 


































































“In a district where a host of eager imitators and 

, rivals have subsequently raised themselves to distinc- 
tion as cultivators, ne man deserves more honourable 
mention than the late Mr. Barclay, of Ury, in Kincar- 
dineshire. Naturally gifted with a frame of body unu- 
sually powerful and athletic, and with a mind ardent, 
vigorous, and comprehensive, he applied his great ener- 
gies to the pursuits fF agriculture, with a degree of 
perseverance and success which have been seldom 
equalled—never surpassed, In the year 1760, he suc- 
ceeded his father in the estate of Ury, which lies on 
both sides of the water of Cowie. At that time 


sion house, scarcely a single shrub of any value on 
the whole property. ‘The Cowie, running about 
three miles through the lands of Ury, had, in the 
lapse of ages, Avorn for itself a deep “channel.— 
Through the whole extent of this course, springs 
of water from the circumjacent grounds were con- 
tinually oozing to the banks, where they formed 
marshes and quagmires ; which, from time to time, 
bursting, were precipitated by land slips into the river. 
Thus, every year, the river made encroachments upon 
the overhanging banks, from which pieces periodi- 
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cally slipped into the stream, to be washed away 
and swept into the sea. These banks, in their natu- 
ral state, merely produced a few alders of little value, 
and some coarse aquatic plants, useless, even had they 
been accessible, as food for cattle. 
river, throughout the whole length of the property, 
shelve towards the stream in a way that renders them 
much too steep for tillage. They extend in some 
places thirty, in others one hundred yards from the 
edge of the stream to the top of the declivity; on a 
mean average taken at the base, both sides are found 
to extend about one hundred yards in breadth, which 
being multiplied by the length of the channel, (three 
miles,) form a hollow dell, containing fully one hun- 
dred acres. 
undertook to improve a tract, which, since the begin- 
ning of time, had been thus unprofitable to the owners, 
and useless to the public. 
the banks, and planted the whole wiih deciduous 
trees, with oak, ash, and elm. 

















































The writer goes on to say, “ it will thus appear, 
that, since the commencement of the last century, ap- 
wards of six millions of acres of land have been en- 
closed, and brought into a state“of tillage, and that 
no less than eleven parts in twelve were inclosed in 
one reign ; that of George III., the steady and con- 
stant patron of agriculture. If we suppose that one- 
third of this quantity was already under some sort of 
tillage,as common land, still the waste surface reclaim- 
ed will amount to four millions of acres; this has added 
about one-seventh to the quantity of land previously 
cultivated in South Britain, and no less than one 
hundred and sixty millions to the capital employed in 
agriculture. 

An addition, equivalent to eight millions of quar- 
ters of wheat, has thus been made to the agricultural 
produce of the country, and of a million and a half 
of persons to its population, supported entirely by the 
produce of land previously existing in a state of un- 
productive waste. 

Notwithstanding these praiseworthy exertions, it is 
estimated that England alone still contains about six 
millions of acres of waste land, yielding but little 
produce; and that, including Scotland and Ireland, 
the quantity of waste land in this kingdom cannot 
fall short of thirty millions of acres. Upwards of two 
hundred years have now clapsed since the British 
government has almost exclusively directed its atten- 
tion to the cultivation of its foreign possessions, leav- 
ing the improvement of its territory at home to the 
exertions of individuals. It is not too much to say, 
that this country has expended upon the cultivation 
of its foreign colonies a sum which does not fall short 
of fifty millions ; and upon wars arising from its con- 
nection with these colonies, no less than two hundred 
millions. Ifa moiety of this sum had been expended 
upon our own territory,no rational man can doubt that 
extensive tracts of land, which are now waste, would 
have been reclaimed, and that an incalculable addi- 
tion would have been made to the produce and popu- 
lation of the country. * Industry,’ says Hart, in his ad- 
mirable essay, ‘ is the vis matriz of husbandry ;’ and 
an ancient English writer well observes, that a ‘single 
uncultivated acre is a real physical evil in any state.’” 
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Soon after his succession, Mr. Barclay 


He drained the swamps of 


These are abundant- 
ly sheltered by the natural warmth of the hollows, 
which is rendered still more mild from its various 
windings, occasioning one part to be continually pro- 
tected under the cover of another, from whatever 
quarter the wind may blow. Nothing can now ex- 
ceed the prosperous state of this beautiful plantation. 
Many of the trees are already fifieen or twenty inches 
in diameter, and from thirty to forty feet in height 
below the branches. The whole, amounting, perhaps, 
to 400,000 trees, thrive exceedingly; and there is 
every rational prospect that 100,000 at least, will ar- 
rive at complete maturity. The ultimate value must 
be very great. In less than thirty years hence, the 
timber on this tract of 100 acres, originally barren 
and unproductive, will probably be worth more than 
the whole of the arable part of the Ury estate. Nor 
must it be forgotten that in addition to the direct pro- 
fit which the owner will, in the end, derive from this 
plantation, it forms an effectual barrier for his lands, 
against the formerly continual and most destructive ra- 
vages of the Cowie. The arable land had been divided 
into a number of small farms; each tenant having a 
right of pasturage on the contiguous hills. The til- 
lage was very superficially performed, with imperfect 
implements. Almost every field was encumbered 
with obstructions of one kind or other ; such as pools 
of stagnant water; quagmires, where the cattle were 
continually in danger of losing their lives ; but, above 
all, stones, which abounded, not merely on the sur- 
face, but through the whole depth of the soil. There 
were no inclosures. No lime was used as a manure. 
The only crops grown were bear and oats. There 
was no cart, nor wheel carriage of any kind; nor 
was there a road, upon which, had they existed, they 
could have been used. No spot could have been 
pointed out, abounding more in the evils and incon- 
veniences of the ancient system of tillage, or enjoying 
fewer of the advantages of modern husbandry, than 
the lands of Ury. On succeeding to this estate, Mr. 
Barclay, who had acquired correct ideas of husban- 
dry on the well cultivated plains of Norfolk, set about 
its improvement, with a spirit determined to over- 
come every obstacle. For this purpose, in addition 
to the lands already in the occupation of the family, 
he took into his own management all the farms in the 
vicinity of the mansion, as the leases expired. The 
estate of Ury consists of about 1900 acres, 1000 of 
which he planted with timber, the value of which is 
now estimated at £100,000. The whole of what was 
originally in tillage, never exceeded 450 acres; this 
portion he rendered infinitely more productive, by an 
improved system of husbandry; and by inclosing, 
draining, removing stones, and filling ponds, he re- 
claimed the remaining 450 acres from a state of bar- 
renness and waste, and rendered them ima high degree 
fertile and productive. And the result of these efforts 
ars to be, that an estate which, when this gentle- 
man succeeded to it, would not have let for more than 
£200, is now estimated at £1800 per annum, inde- 
| pendently of the value of its woods and plantations.” 

| In the same article it is estimated that the quanti- 
ty of land inclosed in the several reigns, is as follows : 
In the reign of Queen Anne, - - 1,438 acres 

George I. - - 17,660 

George IT. - - 318,776 

George If. - - 5,686,400 

George LV. (up to 1927) 300,800 

EE 


6,325 076 
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The beauty and instructiveness of the essay 
which we have selected for this week’s enter- 
tainment, will compensate for its length. It is 
from the pen of one of the finest female writers 
of her nation and age, and contains maxims 
and observations, the wisdom of which will 
approve them to every parental bosom. Its 
temper and philosophy are at direct variance 
with the dogmas of a certain school, which 
includes in its denunciation against what it 
calls “ tradition,” the most salutary of those 
prejudices by which a kind Providence has de- 
signed to supply to the tottering intellect of 
childhood, the instincts with which he has so 
marvellously gifted the inferior animals. 


ON PREJUDICE.—By 4nna Letitia Barbauld. 


No subject has been more canvassed than educa- 
tion. With regard to that important object there is 
@® maxim avowed by many sensible people, which 
seems to me to deserve particular imvestigation. 
“Give your child,” it is said, “no prejudices: let 
reason bethe only foundation of his opinions ; where 
he ‘cannot reason, let him suspend his belief. Let 
your great care be, that as he grows up he has no- 
thing to unlearn; and never make use of authority 
in matters of opinion, for authority is no test of truth.” 
The maxim sounds well, and flatters perhaps the 
secret pride of man, in supposing him more the crea- 
ture of reason than he really is; but, I suspect, on 
examination we shall find it exceedingly fallacious. 
We must first consider what a prejudice is, A preju- 
dice is a sentiment in favour or disfitvour of any per- 
son, practice, or opinion, previous to and independent 
of examining their merits by reason and investiga- 
tion. Prejudice is prejudging ; that is, judging pre- 
viously to evidence. It is therefore sufficiently ap- 
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parent, that no philosophical belief can be founded on 
mere prejudice ; because it is the business of philoso- 
phy to go deep into the nature and properties of 
things ; nor can it be allowable for those to indulge 
prejudice who aspire to lead the public opinion ; 
those to whom the high office is appointed of sifting 
truth from error, of canvassing the claims of different 
systems, of exploding old and introducing new tenets. 
These must investigate, with a kind of audacious 
boldness, every subject that comes before them ; these 
neither impressed with awe for all that mankind have 
been taught to reverence, nor swayed by affection 
for whatever the sympathies of our nature incline us 
to love, must hold the balance with a severe and 
steady hand, while they are weighing the doubtful 
scale of probabilities; and with a stoical apathy of 
mind, yield their assent to nothing but a preponder- 
ancy of evidence. But is this an office for a child? 
Is it an office for more than one or two men In a cen- 
tury? And is it desirable that a child should grow 
up without opinions to regulate his conduct, till he is 
able to form them fairly by the exercise of his own 
abilities? Such an exercise requires at least the 
sober period of matured reason: reason not only 
sharpened by argumentative discussion, but informed 
by experience. The most sprightly child can only 
possess the former: for let it be remembered, that 
though the reasoning powers put forth pretty early in 
ife, the faculty of using them to effect does not come 
ill much later. The first efforts of a child in reason- 
ing resemble those quick and desultory motions by 
which he gains the play of his limbs: they show agi- 
lity and grace, they are pleasing to look at, and ne- 
cessary for the gradual acquirement of bodily powers; 
but his joints must be knit into more firmness, and 
his movements regulated with more precision, be- 
fore he is capable of useful labour and manly exer- 
tion. A reasoning child is not yet a reasonable being. 
There is great propriety in the legal phraseology 
which expresses maturity, not by having arrived at 
the possession of reason, but of that power, the late 
result of information, thought, and experience—dis- 
cretion, which alone teaches, with regard to reason, 
its powers, its limits and its use. This the child of 
the most sprightly parts cannot have; and therefore 
his attempts at reasoning, whatever acuteness they 
may show, and how much soever they may please a 
parent with the early promise of future excellence, 
are of no account whatever in the sober search after 
truth. Besides, taking it for granted (which however 
is utterly impossible) that a youth could be brought 
up to the age of fifteen or sixteen without prejudice 
in favour of any opinions whatever, and that he is 
then set to examining for himself some important 
proposition—how is he to set about it? Who is to 
recommend books to him? Who is to give him the 
previous information necessary to comprehend the 
question? Who is to tell him whether or no it is 
important? Whoever does these, will infallibly lay 
a bias upon his mind according to the ideas he himself 
has received upon the subject. But it is in truth 
the most absurd of all suppositions, that a human 
being can be educated, oreven nourished and brought 
up, without imbibing numberless prejudices from 
every thing which passes around him. A child can- 
not learn the signification of words without receiving 
ideas along with them; he cannot be impressed with 
affection to his parents and those about him, without 
conceiving a predilection for their tastes, opinions, 
and practices. He forms numberless ‘ussociations of 
pain or pleasure, and every association begets a pre- 
judice; he sees objects from a particular spot, and 
his views of things are contracted or extended ac- 
cording to his position in society : as no tw@indivi- 
duals can have the same horizon, so neither can any 
two have the same associations ; and different asso- 
ciations will produce different opinions, as necessarily 
as, by the law of perspective, different distances will 
produce different appearances of visible objects. Let 
us confess a truth, humiliating perhaps to human 
pride ;—a very small part orfly of the opinions of the 
coolest philosopher are the result of fair reasoning ; 
the rest are formed by his education, his temperament, 
by the age in which he lives, by trains of thought di- 
rected to a particular track through some accidental 
association—in short, by prejudice. But why, after 
all, should we wish to bring up children without pre- 


judices? -A child has occasion to act, long before he 
can reason. Shall we leave him destitute of all the 
principles that should regulate his conduct, till he can 
discover them by the strength of his own genius? If] of all reasons for believing it. 
it were possible that one whole generation could be} who, from the exercise of the best powers of their 
brought up without prejudices, the world must return 

to the infancy of knowledge, and all the beautiful} mathematical truth, as the authority of Sir Isaac 


sense true, since he has not drawn it from the result 
of his own inquiries ; but in another it is certainly 
false, since the authority itself may be to him the best 
There are few men 


minds, could derive so good a reason for believing a 


fabric which has been built up by successive genera-| Newton. There are two principles deeply implanted 
tions, must be begun again from the very foundation. | {1 the mind of man, without which he could never 
Your child has a claim to the advantage of your ex-| atiain knowledge—curiosity, and credulity ; the for- 
perience, which it would be cruel and unjust to de-|nwr to lead him to make diseoveries himself, the 
prive him of. Will any father say to his son, “* My|la.ter to dispose him to receive knowledge from 
dear child, you are entering upon a world full of in-| othgrs. The credulity of a child to those wbo cherish 
tricate and perplexed paths, in which many miss their} hivn, is in early life unbounded. This is one of the 
way, to their final misery and ruin. Amidst many} most useful instincts he has, and is in fact a precious 
false systems, and much vain science, there is also} advantage put into the hands of the parent for storing 
some true knowledge; there is a right path: I be-| his mind with ideas of all kinds. Without this prin- 
lieve I know it, for I have the advantage of years and | ciple of assent he could never gain evén the rudiments 
experience, but [ will instil no prejudices into your} of knowledge. He receives it, it is true, in the shape 
mind ; I shall therefore leave you to find it out as you| of prejudice ; but the prejudice itself is founded upon 
can; whether your abilities are great or small, you| sound reasoning, and conclusive though imperfect 
must take the chance of them. There are various| experiment. He finds himself weak, helpless and 
systems in morals; I have examined and found some| ignorant; he sees in his parent a being of knowledge 
of a good, others of a bad tendency. There is such|and powers more than his utmost capacity can fa- 
a thing as religion: many people think it the most/thom; almost a god to him. He has often done him 
important concern of life; perhapsI am one of them :| good, therefore he believes he loves him: he finds 
perhaps I have chosen from amidst the various sys-| him capabl@of giving him information upon all the 
tems of belief—many of which are extremely abstrd| subjects hé@fas applied to him about ; his knowledge 
and some even pernicious, that which I cherish as| seems unbounded, and his information has led him 
the guide of my life, my comfort in all my sorrows,| right whenever he has had occasion to try it by ac- 
and the foundation of my dearest hopes: but far be| tual experiment; the child does not draw out his 
it from me to influence you in any manner to receive} little reasonings into a logical form, but this is to him 
it; when you are grown up, you must read all the|/a ground of belief, that his parent knowsevery thing, 
books upon these subjects which you can lay your| and is infallible. Though the proposition is not ex- 
hands on, for neither in the choice of these would I| actly true, it is sufficiently so for him to act upon: 
presume to prejudice your mind: converse with all| and when he believes in his parent with implicit faith, 
who pretend to any opinions upon the subject; and|he believes upon.grounds as truly rational as when, 
whatever happens to be the result, you must abide by|in after life, he follows the deductions of his own 
it. In the mean time, concerning these important] reason. 
objects, you must keep your mind in a perfect equili-} But you will say, I wish my son may have nothing 
brium. It is true you want these principles more}to unlearn, and therefore I would have him wait to 
now than you can do at any other period of your life; | form an opinion till he is able to do it on solid grounds. 
but Ihad rather you never had them at all, than that} And why do you suppose he w'll have less to unlearn 
you should not come fairly by them.” Should we| if he follows his own reason, than if he followed yours? 
commend the wisdom or the kindness of such a| [fhe thinks, if he inquires, he will no doubt have a 
parent? The parent will perhaps plead in his behalf,| great deal to unlearn, which ever course you take 
that it is by no means his intention to leave the mind/ with him; but it is better to have some things to 
of his child in the uncultivated state I] have supposed. | unlearn, than to have nothing learnt. Do you hold 
As soon as his understanding begins to open, he| your own opinions so loosely,so hesitatingly, as not 
means to discuss with him those propositions on which | to think them safer to abide by, than the first resialts 
he wishes to form an opinion. He will make him} of his stammering reason? Are there no truths to 
read the best books on the subject, and by free con-| learn so indubitable as to be without fear of their not 
versation and explaining the arguments on both| approving themselves to his mature and well-directed 
sides, he does not doubt but the youth will soon be! judgment? Are there none_you esteem so useful, as 
enabled to judge satisfactorily for himself. I have| to feel anxious that he be put in possession of them ? 
no objection to make against this mode of proceed-} We are solicitous not only to put our children ih a 
ing: as a mode of instruction, it is certainly a very| capacity of acquiring their daily bread, but to be- 
good one : but he must know little of human nature, | queath to them riches which they may receive as an 
who thinks that after this process the youth will be|inheritance. Have you no mental wealth you wish 
really in a capacity of judging for himself, or that he} to transmit, no stock of ideas he may begin with, in- 
is less under the dominion of prejudice than if he had | stead of drawing them all from the labour of his own 
received the same truths from the mere authority of| brain? If, moreover, your son should not adopt your 
his parent; for most assuredly the arguments on| prejudices, he will certainly adopt those of other 
either side will not have been set before him with| people; or, if on subjects of high interest he could be 
equal strength or with equal warmth. The persua-| kept totally indifferent, the consequence would be, 
sive tone, the glowing language, the triumphant re-| that he would conceive either that such matters were 
tort, will all be reserved for the side on which the|not worth the trouble of inquiry, or that nothing sa- 
parent has formed his own conclusions. It cannot be | tisfactory was to be learnt about them: for there are 
otherwise ; he cannot be convinced himself of what | negative prejudices as well as positive. 
he thinks a truth, without wishing to convey that| Let parents, therefore, not scruple to use the power 
conviction, nor without thinking all that can be|God and Nature have put into their hands for the 
urged on the other side, weak and futile. He cannot| advantage of their offspring. Let them not fear to 
in a matter of importance neutralize his feelings : per- | impress them with prejudices for whatever is fair and 
fect impartiality can be the result only of indifference. | honourable in action—whatever is useful and impor- 
In teaching first by prejudice that which is after-|tant in systematic truth. Let such prejudices be 
wards to be proved, we do but follow Nature. In-| wrought into the very texture of the soul. Such 
stincts are prejudices she gives us: we follow them| truths let them appear to know by intuition. Let 
implicitly, and they lead us right: but it is not till} the child never remember the period when he did not 
long afterwards that reason comes and justifies them.| know them. Instead of sending him to that cold 
Why should we scruple to lead a child to right|and hesitating belief which is founded on the painful 
opinions in the same way by which Nature leads him| and uncertain consequences of late investigation, let 
to right practices ? his conviction of all the truths you deem important 
Still it will be urged that man isa rational being,|be mixed up with every warm affection of his na- 
and therefore reason is the only true ground of be-| ture, and identified with his most cherished recollec- 
lief, and authority is not reason. This point requires|tions—the time will come soon enough when his 
a little discussion. That he who receives a truth} confidence in you will have received a check. The 
upon authority has not a reasonable belief, is in one| growth of his own reason and the development of 
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nnn ena eencernatr t strn 
his powers will lead him with a sudden impetus to|a heifer of two years old, was followed on the i i ith hi 
examine every thing, to canvass every thing, to sus- P : gry attitude he assumed, to dispute with him 


ial deny Ging. it be fale, oo he entcedy wit eo for oa five hours, by a party on horse- the dominion of the desert. Diederik instantly 
find, the results of his reasoning different in some | ®@Ck, and, throughout the whole distance, the) alighted, and confident of his unerring aim, 
respects from those you have given him, far from | Carcass of the heifer was only once or twice |levelled his mighty roer at the forehead of the 
being now disposed to receive your assertions as discovered to have touched the ground.* Many lon, who was couched in the act to spring, 
proofs, he will rather feel disinclined to any opinion examples, not less remarkable, might easily be| within fifteen paces of him; but at the mo- 
you profess, and struggle to free himself from the added, which would fully prove the lion to be | ment the hunter fired, his horse, whose bridle ' 


net you have woven about him. ; - : . : 
The calm repose of his mind is broken, the placid by far the strongest and most active animal, was round his arm, started back and caused 
lake is become turbid,@nd reflects distorted and|in proportion to its size, that is known to exist./him to miss. The lion bounded forward, but 
stopped within a few paces, confronting Die- 


broken images of things ; but be not you alarmed at ‘The lion springs from nine to twelve yards 
derik, who stood defenceless, his gun dis- r 


the new workings of his thoughts—it is the angel ol at a single leap, and for a brief space, can re- 

reason which descends and troubles the waters. ‘To ‘ ‘ ae 
charged, and his horse running off. The man 
and the beast stood looking each other in the 


endeavour to influence by authority,it would be as peat these bounds with such motrery and speed, 
esclems néer as it Wes cnlatary belers. Lie by in|** to outstrip the swiftest horse in a short 
silence, and wait the result. Donotexpect the mind |space; but he cannot hold out at this rate in a/face for a short space. At length the lion 
of your son is te resemble yours, as your figure is re-|long pursuit, and seldom attempts it. ‘The |moved backward, as if to go away. Diederik 
began to load his gun; the lion looked over : 
his shoulder, growled, and returned. Diederik 


flected by the image in the glass; he was formed, 

stood still. The lion again moved cautiously 
off, and the boor proceeded to load and ram 
down his bullet-—the lion again looked back 
and growled angrily ; and this occurred re- 
peatedly, until the animal had got off to some 
distance, when he took fairly to his heels and 


bounded away. 
collabo fe 
° STANZAS. 
When I look round, and see the love, the care 
Of boundless goodness fill the smiling land— 
Existence spread through ocean, earth, and air, 
And beauty lavish’d with exhaustless hand, 
Can I pass on “ with brute unconscious gaze ”” 
Nor with one falt’ring accent whisper praise ? 



















monarch of the forest is, in fact, merely a gi- 

like you, to use his own judgment, and heclaims the}. t: and} t live by usi he arts 
high privilege of his nature, His reason is mature, | S@0u cat; and he must live »y using the arts 
his mind must now form itself. Happy must you | of acat. He would have but a poor chance 
esteem yourself, if amidst all lesser differences of | with the antelope, were he always magnani- 
aye ee Se eeany of your favourite | mously to begin a roaring whenever a herd 
ideas, he sti preserves those radical and primary approached his lair. He knows his business 
truths which are essential to his happiness, and which r 
different trains of thought and opposite modes of in- etter, and general y couches among the rank 
vestigation will very often equally lead t@& ovass or reeds that grow around the pools and 
In fine, 1 cannot help concluding, that to reject the |fountains, or in the narrow ranges through 
influence of prejudice m education is itself one of the | which the larger game descend to drink at the 
rivers; and in such places one may most com- 


most unreasonable of prejudices, 
—=—— . . . 
monly find the horns and bones of the animals 


From the African Observer. ' : 
Notices and Anecdotes of the African Lion, | which have been thus surprised and devoured 
BY PRINGLE. by him, a . ; 

Two varieties of the lion are found in| Even in such places, it is said, he will gene- 
southern Africa, namely, the yellow and the |#ly retreat before the awe-inspiring presence 
brown; or, as Dutch colonists oftener term |! ™@” ; but not precipitately, s without 
them, the blue or black lion. The dark co-| {st calmly surveying bis dimensions, and ap- 
loured species is commonly estcemed the | parently ee his ae He —- 
strongest and fiercest. | doubt, however. |'® have the impression, that man is not his 
whether there is any real specific distinction, |P2tural prey; and though he does not always 
although some lion hunters enumerate no less |2!V¢ Place to him, he will yet in almost every 
than four varieties: for the mere difference in |©2S¢ 2bstain from attacking him, if he observes 
size and colour may be either altogether acci- jin his departme om neither terror nor hostility. 
dental, or the consequence of a variation of| But this instinctive deference is not to be 
food and climate in different districts. | counted upon under other circumstances, nor 

is, -Mene th the Bashmen's country, be-|C%e™ weer such as are now described, with 
yond the limits of the colony, are asiriganinilc. entire security. : If he is hungry, or angry, 
peculiarly fierce and dangerous. This is un-|°* hander ese. Spy gameshe has killed, * 
doubtedly owing to their unacquaintance with jis otherwise pe rturbed by ragy oF jealousy, it 
civilized man, the possessor of the formidable \'> "° a to encounter him. If he ase 
roer or rifle, and still more perhaps to their |“ hostile “7 ct, the travelle a oe his 
‘instinctive awe of mankind having been ex. [Sun and take aim at the animal : forehead, 
tinguished by successful rencontres with the | before he com 8 up close and couches ap take 
poor natives. It is said, that when a lion has |" *PES 5 tor = “aE Poon eugene may 
one tasted human flesh. he thenceforth en- | Possibly give way to firmness and self-posses- 
tirely loses his natural awe of human superior- s10N, he will tolerate no ollensive movement, 
ity; ‘and it fe seserted, that whee he has once [tnd will anticipate, by an instant and over- 
succeeded in snatching some unhappy wretch | Whelming bound, any attempt thus to take 
from a Bushman kraal, he never fails to re-| 
turn regularly every night in search of ano- 
ther meal; and often harasses them so dread- | 
fully, as to force the horde to desert their sta- 
tion. 

The prodigious strength of this animal does 
not appear to have been overrat d. It is cer- Thy fifigile form, to the poor worm allied, 
tain, that he can drag the heaviest ox, with eee Cold and unconscious in the grave must lie. 
ease, a considerable way: and @ hore, heifer, | Had been out alone hunting in the M ids, when But can the shackles of the tomb control 
hartobust, or ledser prey, he Enda no difficulty | 2° came suddenly upon a lion, which, instead This active spirit, this aspiring soul’ 
in throwing over his shoulder, and carrying off! giving way, seemed disposed, from the an-|No! there are worlds in bloom immortal drest, 
to any distance he may find convenient. I|——— Where love divine in full effulgence glows, 

. Where, safely center’d in eternal rest, 

Departed spirits of the good repose— 

With powers enlarg’d their Maker’s works 


From those bright orbs which through the realms of 
space 
Pursue majestic their unvarying way— 
Down through creation, far asman may trace 
Of Power Almighty, the sublime display ; 
All that we see and feel, combine to prove 
That power is govern’d by unbounded dove. 





What vivid hues the floral tribes adorn ! 
What fragrance floats upon the gales of even! 
What floods of radiance gild the unfolding morn! 
And dazzling splendour gems the midnight heaven’ 
What glorious scenes on every hand impart 
A glow of transport to the untainted heart! 
How sweet, tho’ transient, man! thy tarriance here, 
If peace around thee spread her cheering rays, 
If conscience whispers in thy trembling ear 
No tale unpleasing of departed days; 
Then smile exulting at the lapse of time 
Which wafts thee gently to a happier clime. 
Saw’st thou the worm his humble path pursue, 
To varied dangers, doubts, and fears a prey? 
Joy in his cup some sweet ingredients threw, 
But darkness snatched him from the treat away. 
The poor chrysalis in his lonely grave 
Seem’d sinking hopeless in oblivion’s wave. 
|But, lo! what magic bursts the dreary tomb! 
What voice angelic bids the sleeper rise! 
He wakes, array’d in beauty’s living bloom, 
His new born plumage ting’d with rainbow dyes 
In air gay floating, while the sunbeam flings 
A blaze of splendour o’er his glossy wings. 


iim at him. ‘These observations are advanced 
on the uniform testimony of many of the back 
country boors and Hottentots, with whom | 
have often conversed on these subjects. 

My friend, Diederik Muller, one of the most 
jintrepid and successful lion hunters in South 
| Africa, mentioned to me the following incident, 
lin illustration of the foregoing remarks. He 


Thy emblem this! for death must quickly hide 
This fair creation from thy raptur’d eye: 


have myself witnessed an instance of a very| * Sparrman relates the following among other in- 
young lion carrying a horse about a mile from jstances of the lion's strength :—A lion was once 


the spot where he had killed it; and a more ae — hie pb perso Sc omeuk <<, oe : 

ye a j - és, ¥ : “e 5 , nd find, through endless years, new cause to 
extraordinary case, which occurred in the yet he seemed to carry her off with the same ease as A ed ong ae years, 
Sneenburg, had been mentioned to me on ja cat does a rat. ~He likewise leaped over a broad ; 


good authority, where a lion, having carried off dike with her without the least difficulty.” Burlington, Jan. 1811. [ Rural Visiter. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
A NEAR OBSERVER, NO. 4. 


In my second number, I have stated the opi-! 
nions of William Penn on the very serious 
points of doctrine, the divinity of our Saviour 
and the Trinity, and shall now proceed with 


ing to subscribe as their confession of faith, 
which they did, and it was inserted in the bill 
in the very words proposed by them, and is as 
follows, viz. “ I profess faith in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Christ, his eternal Son, the true 
God, and in the holy Spirit, one God, blessed 
for ever; and do acknowledge the holy Scrip- 


2s ipe . a , 
ar ubject nines dif linine tehinamealitidlinns tures of the old and new Testament, to be 
sequ ‘ » misrepres s|. ps owl ubie? 
os P given by divine inspiration.”’* 


respecting the doctrines of the Society, George |° Now, when we recollect, that by the express 
“ox, in conjuncti ith some other Friends es ak: 2 arse ae eae 
Fox, o ean ahhen vt te : a a ~ provisions of this act, no persons denying the 
presented an address to the governor, council,|;, . and ae Oe 
= . re > the benefit of it,t and that 
and assembly of Barbadoes, complaining of the rrimity were to have the bes os ; 
deities teas whi’ ted teen tad vo the object which parliament had in view when 
; |the committee of Friends were examined at the 
specting them, and explicitly declaring their) 
‘bar of the house of commons, was sole ly to 
belief in the miraculous birth and Godhead of wh a Er ths Geciats with 10: 
Jesus Christ; and that the holy scriptures we sre |S os _ pres —o be lief i in ie 7 rit iadiaan 
;Spc ) sé ) e 2S ire 
given forth by the Spirit of God through holy | , 
mitts, whe cnelid'lie: Gly weve waved by th jan id when we consider the characters engaged 
Holy Gho - aie ; in the examination of them, men of the first 
st. 
y ns . |talents in the nation, and lawyers habituated 
And Robert Barclay, in his Apology, afte: tn sifkine tent; od all elaneniaael 
stating various arguments in favour of his pro- ree ene Oe Se eee ee 
position, “ "Phat there i is no knowledge of the rrinitarians, and that all were completely 
satisfied, no reasonable being can doubt that 
Father, but by the Son,”’ comes to his conclu-| he ce z alll 
sion in the following words: “ Hence he is fitly|""° Committon must haveigten the most expiy 


called the Mediator betwixt God and man; for,| “tt and unqualified testimony of the beliet of 


® 





Society; and that they told with the honesty 
having been with God from all eternity, being! | bee th ; | 
himself G 1, Lal deen thhine of ti ecoming their situation as witnesses, the truth, 

rod, and also in time partaking of the] 1). whole bia | a 
ithe whole trut 1, and nothine but the truth. 
nature of man, through him is the goodness | ‘And ieee oben: dashd cacelanand tes 

f y ais ( 3 . ut, 
and love of God conveyed to mankind, and by agg #8 sah aitciiensidein: tmeiel Ta 

s act. every sec asenters ; 
u » » d : 

_ ee receiveth and season of church of England, were required to take out | 
rr. a a warrants for the houses they met in for wor- 
The testimonies of many other Friends can| hip, and to subscribe to their belief in the 

“+ ou s . » Ve Aa 

be adduced equally strong and explicit, but Trinity and the holy scriptures, and to their| 

his wi ‘essary, as there is one trans- ’ 

this il be unnecessary, as the re is one trans allegiance upon oath, the Soe iety of Friends | 

action on record so conclusive, that, were it 


: yh only excepted, who were to subscribe to their 
unsupported by any of them, must satisfy every 

Re : : . fe onfession of faith in the ‘Trinity and the holy | 
candid inquirer. 





isc riptures, in the manner above stated, and to|to abandon it. 
For a very long period, the dissenters from | 


itheir allegiance on a solemn affirmation; and | 
the church of England were subjected to m: uny | : ; 


tected, were, in a great degree, left undisturb- 

ed, should so far forget their duty as Chris- 

tians, and their moral obligations as men, as 
to declare, in this solemn manner, their assent 
to a doctrine which they did not believe. It 
is an old saying, that one renegado is worse 
than ten Turks; the truth of whieh was exem- 
plified in the conduct of one of their own mem- 
bers; for we find that this atrocious charge, of 
which their more liberal opponents did not 
entertain a suspicion, was brought again&t — 
by George Keith. 

Keith was a man of good natural p: rts, and 
had received a liberal education at the univer- 
sity of Aberdeen; was a fluent speaker, had 
been about thirty years a member of the 
Society of Frie nds, and being a minister, he 
had sustained many hardships in the persecu- 
tions of Friends in England, previous to his re- 
moval to Pennsylvania. He arrived in Phila- 
delphia in the year 1689, and appears to have 
been received with great kindness; for soon 
after his arrival, he was appointed master of a 
school, a dwelling and school house provided 
for him, and an engagement made to add to 
his tuition money such a sum, as would ensure 
to him a salary of one hundred and twenty 
pounds a year. ‘This was, indeed, a large 
sum conside ring the situation of the infant co- 
‘lony, anda proof highly honourable to our an- 
cestors, of their zeal in promoting the educa- 
tion of their youth, at a moment when they 
were struggling amidst the»privations and dif- 
ficulties incident to the first settlement of a 
| wilderness.* 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


But an impatient and unsettled disposition 
induced him, very soon after his appointment, 
He then began to indulge in 
|Vain speculations on subjects above the inves 


: : any justice of the peace was authorised to re-|(igation of hum: in reason, to which the Socie 
grievous oppressions, and the Society o of j ty , " 


Kriends, from the peculiarity of some of their 
opinions, and the boldness with which they 
bore their testimony to them, were, in a greater 
degree than any other sect, exposed to the va- 
gious penalties of the existing laws. But in 
the year 1688, on the expulsion of James the 
Second from the British throne, and the ac- 
cession of William the Third, a favourable 
change took place. William was well known 
to be averse to religious persecution, and the 
great body of dissenters applied to parlia- 
ment in the first year of his teign for relief. 
A bill was accordingly brought in for that pur- 
pose, and after strenuous opposition, became 
a law. Catal ties wide Gai ol needle 
Upon the introduction of the bill, the So-|"" Bi tt " 5 . pees) i pe my: hs 
ciety of Friends were induced to believe, that eae SOC, ee Serene. ene See Hehe 
- ; been entertained by the members of parlia- 
their enemies would endeavour to introduce F 


scribe thesdeclarations, and take the oath or 
affirmation above described, and, in case of} 


or mainprize.t 
Here, then, was no room for evasion; thx 
object of inquiry respected a particular article 
of faith; the committee of Friends distinc tly | 
understood that object, and if they framed their 
answer to the inquiry in such a way as to in- 
duce a belief on the part of the inquirers, that 
they assented to the doctrine in a sense differ- 
ent from thet which they really entertained, | 
they were guilty of false hood; and when, in 
pursuance of the law, they affirmed to such 


quire any dissenters from the church to sub-| 


refusal, to commit them to prison without bail | ; 


ty of I’riends have always been wisely opposed, 
[bec ause, they do believe, such subjects, unle SS 
clearly reve aled in se ripture, not to be neces- 
ary to salvation. ‘That the things which are 
revealed belong to, and are obligatory on us; 
ithat they are sufficient to enable us to attein 
| the creat end of our being; and that all endea- 
vours to pry into the secret oe which ap 
| perta in to divine Omniscience, i mp 
{tuous, and too often lead into great and fatal 
le rror. 
He, therefore, not finding a disposition in 
| l’riends to countenance him in the course he 
| was PUFSHHNg and being of a very aspiring 
jaan, | yecame yes ient of the restraints im 
|posed on him, an d dissatisfied with the minis 
iters and elders, who did not concur with him 
In tyacing the path of this man and his co- 


7 es : , ment; they saw in that @mmittee, not fair] adjutors, the reader will observe the similarit 
some clause, which would, in its effect, deprive nt ; ; oy lees roo 


; <a } weather Quakers, 
them of the benefit of the law, and a committee, anes 


Mead, and several others, was formed, 


‘men, who, for a long} between it and that pursued by Elias Hicks 
a a ae a series of years, had breasted the tempest of|and his followers; for 
consisting of George Whitehead, William oe ga : ; | , , hae Ms 

persecution with unbending fortitude; who had|objects are diametrically opposite, the means 


although their ultimate 


> : suffered imprisonment and stripes for what|by which each endeavoured to attain their 
watch the progress of the bill, and endeavour P i ) 1 ™. . 
ae . they believed to be the cause of truth, and whg own, were precisely the same. The endea- 
to obtain its passage, in such terms as would 


had never been known to compromise even 
he leas :portant article of their faith; and 
It appears that their apprehensions were the least importan cle of the Soe 
they must have thought it incredible that such 
well founded; they’objected to the test which a ; ee 
: . men, in a season, when the violence of the 
eee pupae, ene as —— a torm had abated, and they, if not legally pro 
ined by the house, their reason® appeared so|”~” wor ” pay | 
oe that Sir Thomas Clarges, wie * Rapin’s History of England. Gough’s Hist. o 
was a leading member, requested them to give| Quakers. t Rapin’s History. 
him, in writing, such a test as they were will-! + See Burnet, Rapin, and Smollett, 


vours of both appear to be to induce a belief 
that our early Friends held doctrines, which 
both knew they explicitly disavowed; Keith 
with the wicked hope of persuading others to 
believe, that, notwithstanding their protesta 





* This zeal is not inherited by théir successors in 
some parts of the country; there is a deplorable ne- 
giect in the education of our youth in many places. 
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tions to the contrary, they were secretly en- 
deavouring to undermine the Christian reli- 
gion, by propagating doctrines contrary to its 
fundamental principles, because he knew that 
such a course must be reprobated by every 
moral man. Whilst Elias Hicks boldly advo- 
cates these doctrines, and with most extra- 
ordinary fatuity of mind, places his claim to 
our belief of them, on their being the doctrines 
of our, primitive Friends, ignorant (as he ap- 
peas to be) that if, notwithstanding their de- 
nial, tli@y really believed in them, so far from 
their opinions giving any strength to his belief, 
they must be considered as the worthless asser- 
tions’ of men uninstructed in, or indifferent to 
the moral obligations of both natural and re- 
vealed religion, and who have propagated their 
notions by fraud and prevarication. Keith’s 
means were well adapted to his ultimate ob- 
ject; Elias Hicks’s, if successful, must defeat his 
own views. 
—=— 
FOR THE FRIEND, 


JOHN PEROT. 


A disregard for the salutary restraints of 


religious duty, and a disposition to make 
every man’s opinion of right and wrong 
the sole arbiter of his actions, was very early 
manifested in some of the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Aspiring men, possessed of 
little religion, but making high pretensions to 
the guidance of the Spirit, or the light within, 
persuaded those who were fond of novelty, and 
unpatient of control, that forms and outward 
rules were not only needless, but a departure 
from the spirituality of the gospel, and an in- 
fringement of their christian rights. Jealous 
of the influence which the gifts and services of 
some.conspicuous members of the Society had 
proeured for them, and anxious to lessen the 
respect which was felt for their experience and 


judgment, those innovators upon the discipline 


and doctrines of the church, endeavoured to 
alienate the affections of ‘their brethren from 
them, by insinuations that they were desirous 
of “lording over the heritage,”’ for the purpose of 
aggrandizing themselves. Endowed with a 
great share of heavenly wisdom and discern- 
ment, George Fox saw, when the Society be- 
came enlarged, that order and a system of 
government were necessary, to preserve the 
members in a course of conduct consistent 
with their religious profession, and to relieve 
it from the reproach which might otherwise 
be brought upon it by defections in principle 
or practice, His godly care was construed 
into a desire for dominion over the cons@iences 
of others, and the ery of “imposition” and 
‘“* blind obedience,”’ was raised to frustrate the 
work, and to lay waste the esteem and confi- 
dence of his friends; but his love to the cause 
in which he was engaged, was not to be damp- 
ed by the resentments of ignorance or envy. 
The difficulties’ occasioned by the defection 
of James Nayler were hardly surmounted, 
when the peace of the Society was again dis- 
turbed by the pretended spirituality and super- 
cilious conduct of John Perot. He had joined 
the Society early after its rise, and soon took 
upon him the office of a minister. Possessing 
a high opinion of his abilities, he apprehended 


» 


it was his duty to go to Rome to convert the 
pope, where he was imprisoned in the hospital 
for madmen. From this place he wrote 
several epistles to his friends, which he signed 
with his first name only, as though he consid- 
ered himself a second John the divine. Ex- 
aggerated reports of his sufferings industrious- 
ly spread in England, operated powerfully upon 
the sympathies of some weak minds, so that 
on his return, assuming a show of great sanc- 
tity and humility, he ingratiated himself in their 
affections, and in that way more readily pro- 
pagated the mistaken notion of keeping on the 
hat during public and private prayer, unless 
there was felt an immediate motion at the time 
to put it off. He became excessively inflated 
with his imaginary attainments, so that he 
thought himself more enlightened than George 
Fox and other Friends; and as proof of his su- 
perior spirituality, professed himself religious- 
ly bound to abandon a custom, which he con- 
sidered a piece of formality that was derived 
from the world, and ought, therefore, to be 
relinquished, unless immediately called for by 
a divine revelation. Many inexperienced and 
unsuspecting persons were deceived by his 
professions and apparent sanctity, and adopt- 
ing his opinions from their supposed consist- 
efcy with a more spiritual dispensation, much 
confusion followed in their meetings for wor- 
ship. Among the number was Richard Davis, 
who gives a very striking description of the 
character and effects of such innovations, in 
the following paragraph. “The tendency of 
that spirit was to speak evil of Friends that 
bore the burthen and heat of the day, and so 
to cry out against Friends as dead and formal. 
They expected a more glorious dispensation 
than yet had been known among Friends, and 
they kept on their hats in time of prayer. I 
was but a little while amongst them, till a veil 
of darkness came over me, and under that veil 
I came to have a light esteem for my dear and 
ancient friend George Fox, and some others 
who had been near and dear to me. But it 
pleased the Lord to rend that veil of darkness, 
and cause the light of his countenance to shine 
again upon me, whereby I came to see the 
doleful place I was led into by a spirit that 
tended to nothing else but self-exaltation, and 
under a pretence of humility and self-denial, 
breach of that unity, love, and fellowship, that 
formerly we had together, and the good esteem 
we had one of another in the Lord. Children 
we were of one Father, esteeming one an- 
other above ourselves in the Lord. There 
was no jar or contention among us then, but 
all dwelt together in love and unity, and in the 
fellowship of that blesse@ gospel of peace, life 
and salvation.”” How Similar are the means 
adopted to effect a division in the Society at 
the present day. Prejudice is infused into the 
minds of the unwary, by persons who make 
high profession of love and good works. 
Charges of corrupt designs are privately and 
industriously insinuated against upright worthy 
men, who are pronounced * dead,” ‘* formal,”’ 
and “traditional,’’ while the enemies of the peace 
and welfare of the Society assume to them- 
selves the almost exclusive possession of the 
light and life of religion. 

George Fox, and the principal Friends, fore- 


seeing that the pretended scruples of Perot 
and his party would introduce contention, and 
divert from a solid settlement in the truth and 
its comely order, laboured to guard Friends 
against them, and to arrest the spreading con- 
tagion, but which was not fully accomplished 
till Perot openly manifested himself by his evil 
conduct. William Penn says, “his standing 
being soon discovered by several weighty 
Friends, he was solidly, secretly, and frequent- 
ly dealt withal; his condition represented, his 
danger shown, and a station of safety pointed 
to him. It was the daily travail of many who 
sought his welfare, and the church's peace, to 
bring him toa sense of his own condition. 
But no argument or entreaties could prevail; 
no sighs or tears could soften him; but resolv- 
ed he was for a sect master, and his mark must 
be, the hat on, in time of public prayer. That 
which yet whetted many simple hearts to fol- 
low his example was his sufferings, his phari- 
saical pretences to an higher dispensation, @ec.”’ 

Defection in principle and practice has rare- 
ly overspread any religious body of people, 
while the ministers have steadily kept the 
ground of true faith. In the Society of Friends 
no material schism has occurred, but some 
self-seeking sect master has been detected at 
the bottom of it. The plea of possessing more 
enlarged and liberal views, more light and spi- 
rituality than others, has mostly been the bait 
with which he has ensnared his deluded fol- 
lowers. That which now agitates some parts 
of the Society in this country, will be traced 
to the great want of vital christianity amongst 
a highly favoured people, who have been bles- 
sed with many peculiar a but too many 
of whom aré, nevertheless, taking darkness for 
light, and calling light darkness. The plea of 
liberty is made a cloak for licentiousness, and 
the rights of conscience are advanced as a plea 
for the total destruction of every form of faith. 
Minds under the influence of such views, are 
well adapted to the reception of the seeds of 


infidelity; and such a people are well prepared 4 


to support the cause of some bold pretender 
to reformation, while they regard with perfect 
indifference, the disorganizing effects of his 
principles, provided their ambition may be 
gratified with domination and ultimate success. 
The labours of Friends to counteract the hat 
leprosy, were met with the usual cry of impo- 
sition, domineering, and lording over the heri- 
tage, and George Fox received an accession 
of titles, such as “king George,” ‘ bishop,” 
*“‘ pope,”’ and ** certain ministers and elders,”’ 
termed the ‘* Foxonian Unity,’ were charged 
with issuing ** paper edicts,” and “ then entit- 
ling them the judgment of the body,’ whereas, 
said the disaffected, “* tis but the mind of a 
cabal of Foxonians,”’ “ the leaders are the men 
we strike at.’ ‘Though the matter of differ- 
ence is not precisely the same, yet the temper, 
and the means employed to subvert sound go- 
vernment, and to overturn the Society, aré 
very similar in the present juncture. Pope 
and popery, tyranny and oppression, a very 
few domineering over a large majority, are 
sounds whiel we are now familiar with. A 
paper written in defence of Perot’s party, was 
entitled, ** A further discovery of the tyranni- 
cal government, popish principles, and evil 
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practices, of the now leading Quakers,” by 
which we may see, that the same enmity to 
upright men and good government, has ap- 
peared occasionally in some parts of the So- 
ciety almost from its commencement: and the 
present disturbance does not differ in its ground 
and origin from any that has preceded it. 
Elias Hicks’s “ mark”’ is the rejection of a 
belief in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world. He regards our ancient Friends as 
being in the mere dawn of scriptural light, 
while he is pronounced by his followers to be 
an hundred years ahead of the Society at the 
present day. He refused the elders a private 
interview, and treated them in a contemptuous 


manner, asserting, in reply to one of them,}a 


“God makes ministers, but man elders,” 
thereby drawing an invidious distinction be- 
tween himself and them, designed to ridicule 
the office, and place himself above their de- 
cisions. We wonder the ** enemies of creeds,” 
of “ king-craft’’ and “ priest-craft,” have not 
taken the alarm at this avowal of superior 
authority, and a sort of “ divine right’’ amongst 
the ministers. On the same occasion, he ob- 
served, that, “ if those Friends who had just 
retired, (the elders,) were to have the whole 
rule and government of ministers and others, 
and others were to be bound to submit to them 
in all things, it i was time for Friends to take 
care of their rights, and not suffer themselves 
to be imposed upon.’ See account in “ Ca- 
binet of Darkness, &c.”’ Elias Hicks knew as 
well as any one, that the elders had no wish 
** to have 
ministers and others,” or to impose upon 
them, but his insinuations of imposition and 
tyranny, served as a signal to throw off subor- 
dination and respect for them; and no ten men 
in this country, of equal respectability and 
worth of character, have endured more oblo- 
quy and disgraceful treatment in public and 
in private, from the high professors of love 
and goed fruits, than they have. 
(To be continued.) 
— > 
FOR THE FRIEND. 
LINES 
Addressed to my Infant Child, whilst in my arms, a few 
hours before his decease, 12th Mo. 1827. 


I see thou’rt going, my dear little son, 
To the home of the dwellers on earth; 
Where a refuge secure is prepar’d for each one, 
From the frailties they’re heirs to from birth. 
That panting breast and half-closed eye, 
Tell me, thy journey’s end is nigh. 


How few the days, since the lov’d smile, 
Which oft illum’d these features fair, 
Could sorrowing hours of gloom beguile, 

And ease my heart oppress’d with care. 
But now I see those days are o’er, 
‘That smile can cheer my heart no more. 


é 


O! it is sad to think, a flower, 

Whose bud has just uprear’d its head 
With promise fair, for future hour, 

So soon should number with the dead; 
But frosts have come, and soon, I see, 
Will end each hope of bloom in thee. 


End, did I say, each hope of bloom? 

Of mortal bloom alone ’twill be; 
This bud will ope beyond the tomb, 

When thou’rt from earth-born frailty free. 
Sweet is the thought, that thou shalt there, 
Bloom, unassail’d, for ever fair. 


E.H. 


the whole rule and government of 
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We have just received the sixth number of 
the ‘“* Miscellaneous Repository,” published 
at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, by Elisha Bates. 
From it we extract the following article. 
Great pains have been taken in giving cur- 
rency to assertions, that the measure of the 
late Yearly Meeting of Indiana relative to the 
epistle issued by that body to its members, 
was carried over the heads of a large propor- 
tion of those present—that it was the act of 
few—was brought about by foreign influ- 
ence, &c. &c. ‘The detailed and very satis- 
factory account which is here given, is calcu- 
lated most effectually to show the groundless- 
ness of those assertions, while it may well be 
considered, combining, as it does, the testimo- 
ny of both Indiana and Ohio Yearly Meetings, 
as the solemn protest of Friends in the wes- 
tern country generally, against innovations in 
doctrine and discipline. 

In another part of the “ Miscellaneous Re- 
pository,’’ are some further strictures and ex- 
planations, illustrative of the views and state 
of feeling among our western brethren, which 
we propose to introduce in a future number. 


Testimony of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and 
the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio. 


The following documents, taken together, may be 
regarded as the united Testimony of the Society of| 
Friends in their official capacity, in the whole west- | 
ern country. The Testimony of Indiana Yearly | 
Meeting, though arranged last, stands first in order | 
of time. 

The subject embraced in that epistle was first 
moved in their meeting for sufferings, in its sitting a} 
few days preceding the late yearly meeting. The 
document was prepared by a committee to w thom the | 
subject was referred, and when presented to the meet- 
ing, unanimously approved. That is, a large number | 
of the members expressed a cordial approbation, and | 
not one individual made any obje ction. The yearly |. 
meeting was at THAT time in session, before which | 
this testimony was directed to be laid. When re ad | 
there a Few, very few, individuals made some gene- 
ral remarks unfavourable to its adoption, but I do| 
not recollect a single specific objection made to it in 
the yearly meeting; bunt on the contrary, so general 
an expression of unity, | never saw in such a meet- 
ing. Four thousand copies were ordered to be print- 
ed at the expense of the yearly meeting, in order to 
furnish each family with a copy, and leave a surplus 
of about 1000 copies for circulation beyond the pale 
of Society, and to distribute among friends, in other | 
places. 

The meeting for sufferings of Ohio, it well 
known, examined and approved the “ Doctrines of 
Friends” three years ago; and a few months after 
the pamphlet of * Extracts;” and authorized me to 
attach to those works, the evidences of that appro- 
bation. When these proceedings were laid before 
the yearly meeting in 1825, they were approved by 
that body : on which the following minute was made. | 
“The minutes of the meeting for sufferings were| 
read and its proceedings approved.” not one single 
individual making an objection. It may be further 
observed, that at the period at which this minute was 
made, the volume of Doctrines and pamphlet of Ex- 
tracts, had been in circulation several months. 

The following extract of minute from the meeting 
for sufferings of Ohio, will show its cordial concur- 
rence and unity of concern with the meeting of In- 
diana. Three thousand copies of both documents 
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| ligious Society. 


connected were ordered to be printed, and divided 
among the monthly meetings, for distribution to 
their members and others. _ 

These Testimonies are not only in full accorda@fice 


{with the clearly expressed doctrines of our early 


Friends, but with the discipline also. As early as 
the year 1694, the following rule was adopted by the 
yearly meeting of London, which still stands in the 
discipline of that meeting. This was five years be- 
fore the date of the later writings of Wm. Penn. 
“If there be any such Gross ERRORS, FALSE DOC- 
TRINES or mistakes held by any professing truth, as 
are either against the validity of Christ’s sufferings, 
blood, resurrection, ascension, or glory in the hea- 
vens, according as they are set forth in ‘the se riptures ; 
or any ways tending to the denial of the heavenly 
man Christ, such persons ought to be diligently in- 
structed and admonished by faithful friends”—* but 
if any shall wilfully persist in error in point of faith, 
after being duly informed, then such to’ be further 
dealt with according to Gospel order; that the truth 
—church or body of Christ, may not suffer by a any 
particular pretended member that is so ¢ orrupt.” 

An extract of the Discipline of Indiana (and that 
of Ohio is the same,) is given in the following docu- 
ment—from all which it is evident that no new 
ground is taken by the yearly meeting of the former, 
or the meeting for sufferings of the latter state. It is 
only a revival of the ancient and present doctrines 
and discipline of the Society, and calling the atten- 
tion of subordinate meetings, and of friends indivi- 
dually to the subjects, 


To Monthly Meetings, and Friends individu- 
ally. 


“The fallowing Testimony, issued by the yearly 
meeting of Indiana, having been presented to this 
meeting, and delil ‘rately examined, was fully united 
with: and a number of copies were directed to be 
distributed among our members. 

“Tn accordance with the views of Indiana yearly 
meeting, we believe that the separatists alluded to in 
their Address, cannot consistently be considered as 
members of the Society of Friends, nor allowed the 
privileges of members, whether recommended by cer- 
| tificates, from those se parate me etings, either 
nisters or e migrants. 

“The present is a time of peculiar trial in our re- 
Great efforts have been used to de- 
stroy a belief in the Divinity of our Lord Jesus 
| Christ, the propitiatory nature of his sufferings and 
death, the authority of the Holy Scriptures, as a test 
| of religious opini@ms, with other important doctrines 
of the Gospel. And various publications have been 
| put in circulation, evidently to promote those views. 

* Deeply impressed as we have long been, with the , 
importance of guarding our members from the dan- 
gerous tendency of the doctrines thus industriously 
disseminated amongst us, and of maintaining our 
holy profession in its origina] purity, we recommend 
to meetings, and to friends in their varied stations 
and conditions, to labour after a qualification for the 
faithful discharge of their respective duties, in rela- 
tion to this important concern, 

“And we recommend to their serious attention, 
the communication from the yearly meeting of In- 
diana, as a clear testimony against some of the most 
material of those spurious principles, and the publi- 
cations containing them. 

*“ Extracted from the minutes of the meeting@for 
sufferings of Ohio yearly meeting, held atyMount 
Pleasant, by adjournments, on the 16th, 17th, and 
8th of the 1ith month; 1827. 

* Jonpan Harrison, Clk.” 
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Then follows the Epistle from the Indiana 
yearly meeting, as published in our 4th num- 
ber. 
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The weather in England has been much the 
same as with us. A Liverpool paper of Novy. 
tly says: An apple tree may now be seen in 
Burlington-street, in full bloom; a striking 
proof of the mildness of the season. 


Poul. D. Adv. Jan. 
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We insert the notice which follows by re-| you, that if you think it worthy a place in your) Perquimans, in North Carolina. who have en- 


quest. On another page of the present num-| useful paper, you may publish it. joyed the special kindness and protection of 
bet, will be found an interesting article taken| _ Captain C. commanded the ship London | the Society of Friends, and are now liberally 
from the publication referred aaa acket, on board which ship Thomas Paine) assisted by them to remove to the land of their 


came passenger to the United States, I think} progenitors. ‘These individuals have been in- 

The subscribers to the Miscellaneous Repo-| in 1802. During the voyage they experienced) duced to emigrate, in consequence of the in- 
sitory, published by Elisha Bates, Mount Plea-| much stormy weather, particularly on ‘the| telligence received by them from their breth- 
sant, Ohio, are informed, that the delay in the} American coast, and were several times driven| ren, and the very flattering success which they 
appearance of the sixth number of that work,| back into the Gulfstream. The last time they are assured has attended their predecessors. 
which ought to have been published, in regu-| were blown off, such was the violence of the hey were accompanied to Norfolk, by two 
lar course, in the 8th month last, has been oc-| gale and commotion of the sea, as well as| highly respected members of the Society of 
casioned principally by the severe illness of the) condition of the ship, that the captain des-| Friends, Nathan Mendenhall and Phineas Al- 
editor. ‘That number, dated 1 mo. 1828, has| paired of ever making the land again. Until| bertson, who amply provided them with arti- 
come to hand, and it is expected that no fur-| now, Mr. Paine retained composure of mind;|cles necessary for their health and comfort 
ther irregularities will occur in the publication but immediately on the captain ordering the| during the voyage. 


* [| think,’ says a corres 
of the Journal. Such of the subscribers as| long boat to be cleared, he hurried below, has-| 


pondent, ** that no better cargo of emigrants 
have not received their numbers regularly since | tily collected his baggage, and brought it on| has ever gone to Liberiag 
the commencement of the work, will please to; deck to be ready to take to the boat if that} 
forward their names, and an account of the| alternative was necessary. The sails were} 


‘They are all re- 
markably well clothed, and our friends have 
been uncommonly attentive in supplying all 
missing numbers, either directly to the editor| nearly all blown to pieces; the crew exhausted; | their wants. They have examined all their 





in Mount Pleasant, or to and every succeeding wave threatening to en-| baggage, and supplied them with all necessary 
Tuomas EVANS, or tomb the whole. At this awful moment, a sea| clothing, and defrayed all the expenses of their 
Epwarp Berrte. istruck the stern as though it would sweep every| journey to this place. Ido not know a dis- 


aL: 


Agenis in Phila. for the Miscel. Rep thing from the deck; when, in presence of ali| content d person among all who are about to 

a on board, Mr. Paine, raising his hands and| embark. ‘Twelve of these emigrants were 

FOR THE FRIEND. | eyes upward, exclaimed, * Jesus Christ, have} from Baltimore,and of a very worthy charac 

John James Rousseau, the French author.| mercy on us.’ This conduct was so unex-|ter. ‘Two others were from the Eastern 

one of the most distinwuished deists of our time,| pected by the captain, that after the storm) Shore of Virginia, and five from Richmond. 

died in 1778. [lis acknowledgment is no/| abated and the ship once more put about, and| They go out under circumstances the most 

inconsiderable proof of that divine influence cently gliding towards her destined port, he ac- favourable, and we humbly hope that over them 

by which the vain reasonings of men are put}costed Mr. Paine in these words:—* Mr. | will be spread the wings of Almighty protec- 

1 aine, | have always understood you did not! tion. 
their own superficial theory, and bend to the) believe in the divinity of Jesus Christ: why then| 


to flight, by which they are made to contradict} | 
superior wisdom oftruth. ‘This extraordinary | did you a few hours ago, when we allexpected| — Jadjan Schools.—One of the documents ac- 
person, and determined oppouent of the gos-| to be overwhelmed in a watery grave, call upon! companying the president’s message, contains 
pel in is iEmilius. under the power of convic-| him for bis mererful protection! } Lo which) . detached statement of the pumber and ex- 
tion, makes the following ingenuous and strik-| he replied, “ Poh! poh! captain, ‘twas a mere} pense of the schools maintained by the go- 
lvernment of the United States among the In- 
dian tribes and elsewhere, for the education 
|} of Indian children. the number of teachers, of 
| pupils, &c. by which we peree ive that there 
are forty schools, having 1291 pupils, the whole 
expense of which, for the year, has been seven 


ing contession in its favour. + | will confess to! involuntary expression, O¢ casioned by the ter- 
o : * : 
you, that the majesty of the Scriptures strikes| ror of the moment. 





me withadmiration, as the purity of the gospel —— on 
hath its Influence on my heart. Peruse the| From the last number of “ the African Re- 
works of our philosopi ers, with all the power | pository and Colonial Journal,” published at 
of diction; how mean, how contemptible are Washington city, at the close of the past month, | 
they, compared with the Seripres! Is it pos-| We extract the following.— Ae ithousand dollars. The teachers are furnished 
sible that a kook at once so simple and su- | We have just — ived by the “ Norfol >’ | exclusively by the missionary and other hu- 
blime, should be merely the work of man? Is} di spatches from Liberia, up to the 25th of : ; 


Of) mane societies, and the number is about one 
it possible that the same personage, whos« } mepte mber. At that ime health and prosperity | hundred and twenty. 


history it contains, should be himself a mere| prevailed in the Colony. 





‘ Le 
man’? Do we find that he assumed the tone| en 

of an enthusiast, or ambitious sectary? What 
sweetness, what purty in his manners, what 


Married at Friends’ meeting house, Key’s Alley, 
on the Ist inst. Isaac Remington, M. D. to Lydia, 
daughter of John Hart, al! of Philadelphia. 


Sailing of the Randolph—This schooner 
ani took her departure from Georgetown, South 
aflecting gracetulness in his delive ry, what) Carolina. since the publication of our last 
sublimity in his maxim what | rofound wis-| number. with twenty-six slaves, manumitted| Died at the house of her brother-in-law, Richard 
dom in his discourses! what presence of mind,| by a sinele benevol nt individual. (Mr. M‘Der-| Uamphreys, Sansom street, on the 19th ult. Rachel 
what depth of discernment, what truth tn bis| mid.) near Cheraw, that they might share in Morris, in the 79th year of her age. 


aoe . . , : : J a fr —— on the 2d mst. at Germantown, in the 623d 
replies! How great the command over his| the benefits of the African Colony. ‘They are 


, | year of her age, Hannah Haines. They were both 
scr) ' IP re . s”aT . ‘ . } . - : ae 
passions! Where is the man, where is_ th represented as sober, industrious, and several | respected members of the Society of Friends. 
phalos phe r, who could so live, and » gie.| of them plous. Nine of them are natives of| —— on 2d day morning, the 24th of 12th month 
’ 1 one ‘ 9 ~* : . rr Its i rristo Montego oO y “i 32 
with y weakness, without ostentation | Africa, the remainder their descendants. ‘The|'**S at Norr . wn, 2 ns aay a 
: . | years, Mary L. Israc!, wife of William P. Israel, for- 
- rentleman who ts thus distinguished, by con-|; : 


hes aol » atte Aad ' \ Robert Wah 
From the Christian Advocate end Journ a. this city, and ¢ sughter of Robert Wale. 


ferring freedom upon these Africans, has been} 
2 _ pnt se _ 
Vir. Editor—In the 13th number 


of thé} long esteemed for his integrity and charity, and| ~— 


. , . r revel ver be 
Christian Advocate, you have inserted an an-| only adds, by this bright and memorable deed, | Errata in our last. 
ecdote of the celebrated Volney, which in my} the crown to a long hfe of virtuous actions. In the abstract from J. G. Bevan, second line of 


opinion evinces the weakness of the gfeatest — last paragraph, for * tattling” read * toiling. 


: : = . In the article siened N.S. page 102, 37th line 
humblest Departure of the Nautilus.—By our last in-|. 70 ne ee y aan of 
> om i . : ss . 2d column, for “ presence” read * preserved. 

hour of extremity and death in) telligence, the Nautilus was lying in Hampton) ~ pps ription on the elm tree monument, “ born 
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